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have liked it better. The slightest mark would have been suffi- 
cient to point out that part of the story ; a part that was worth 
the telling, and which no one could have contrived better than 
Mr. Allston how to tell, without interfering with his grand idea 
of presenting in full lineaments the tall son of Kish. Perhaps, 
however, even this remark is hypercritical. We know that 
Art has always claimed to take liberties, and sometimes very 
large ones, with historical truth. We remember how the pic- 
tures of legendary Rome pile up magnificent architecture, for 
an age when few buildings were better than huts ; and how the 
French school, of half a century back, set forth the heroes of 
the Classical Epics, for the sake of displaying flesh tints and a 
knowledge of anatomy, engaged in the most sanguinary battles 
with an alarming scantiness of clothing of any sort. Certainly 
the departure from fact in the present instance is extremely 
inconsiderable, by the side of such examples. Indeed, it scarcely 
needed to be mentioned, but for the desire that one naturally 
feels to find complete perfection in every part of so admirable a 
design. 

The few reflections, now ventured upon, relate only to the 
subject and the general treatment of Mr. Allston's picture. We 
leave it to some other and better trained hand, to describe the 
particular merits of its execution. 

N. L. FROTHINGHAM. 



A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 



The brief sketch of the life of Mr. Allston, which we give 
to the readers of the Bulletin, has been taken, by permission, 
from his recently published " Lectures on Art." They are a 
most valuable contribution to the Literature of Art, and should 
be in the hands of every amateur, and all who desire to have 
true views of Art, and to establish correct principles of criti- 
cism. The few lectures he completed are so admirable, that 
one deeply regrets that his valuable life had not been prolonged 
to have enabled him to finish what was so well begun. The 
volume also contains his "Poems" on various subjects; the 
first edition of which has not been long out of print. 

I will not anticipate the duty of the biographer by an extend- 
ed notice of the life of Mr. Allston ; but it may be interesting to 
some readers to know the outline of his life. 

Washington Allston was born at Charleston, in South 
Carolina, on the 5th of November, 1779, of a family distin- 
guished in the history of that state and of the country, being a 
branch of a family of the baronet rank in the titled common- 
alty of England. Like most young men of the south in his 
position of that period, he was sent to New England to receive 
his. school and college education. His school days were passed 
at Newport, in Rhode Island, under the charge of Mr. Robert 
Rogers. He entered Harvard College in 1796, and graduated 
in 1800. While at school and college, he developed in a marked 
manner a love of nature, music, poetry, and painting. En- 
dowed with senses capable of the nicest perceptions, and with a 
mentor and moral constitution which tended always, with the 
certainty of a physical, law, to the beautiful', the pure, and the 
sublime, he led what many might call an ideal life. Yet was he 
far from being a recluse, or from being disposed to an excess of 
introversion. On the contrary, he was a popular, high-spirited 
youth, almost passionately fond of society, maintaining an un- 



usual number of warm friendships, and unsurpassed by any of 
the young men of his day in adaptedness to the elegancies and 
courtesies of the more refined portions of the moving world. 
Romances of love, knighthood, and heroic deeds, tales of ban-^ 
ditti, and stories of supernatural beings, were his chief delight 
in his early days. Yet his classical attainments were consider- 
able, and, as a scholar in the literature of his own language, 
his reputation was early established. He delivered a poem on 
taking his degree, which was much admired in its day. 

On leaving college, he returned to South Carolina. Having 
determined to devote his life to the fine arts, he sold, hastily 
and at a sacrifice, his share of a considerable patrimonial estate, 
arid embarked for London in the autumn of 1801. Immediately 
upon his arrival, he became a student of the Royal Academy, 
of which his countryman, West, was president, with whom he 
formed an intimate and lasting friendship. After three years 
spent in England, and a shorter stay at Paris, he went to Italy, 
where he spent four years devoted exclusively to the study of 
his art. At Rome began his intimacy with Coleridge. Among 
the many subsequent expressions of his feelings towards this 
great man, none, perhaps, is more striking than the following 
extract from one of his letters :-^-"To no other man do I owe so 
much, intellectually, as to Mr. Coleridge, with whom 1 became 
acquainted in Rome, and who has honored me with his friend- 
ship for more than five-and-twenty years. He used to call 
Rome the silent city ; but I never could think of it as such 
while with him ; for, meet him when and where I would, the 
fountain of his mind was never dry, but, like the far-reaching 
aqueducts that once supplied this mistress of the world, its liv- 
ing stream seemed specially to flow for every classic ruin over 
which we wandered. And when I recall some of our walks 
under the pines of the Villa Borghese, I am almost tempted 
to dream that I have once listened to Plato in the groves of the 
Academy." Readers of Coleridge know in what estimation he 
held the qualities and the friendship of Mr. Allston* Beside 
Coleridge and West, he numbered among his friends in Eng- 
land, Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb, Sir George Beaumont, Rey- 
nolds, and Fuseli. 

In 1809, Mr. Allston returned to America, and remained two 
years in Boston, his adopted home, and there married the sister 
of Dr. Channing. In 1811, he went again to England, where 
his reputation as an artist had been completely established. Be- 
fore his departure, he delivered a poem before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Cambridge. During a severe illness, he re- 
moved from London to Clifton, at which place he wrote " The 
Sylphs of the Seasons." In 1813, he' made his first, and, with 
the exception of " Monaldi," twenty-eight years afterwards, his 
only publication. This was a small volume, entitled "The 
Sylphs of the Seasons, and other Poems," published in Lon- 
don; and during- the same year, republished in Boston under 
the direction of his friends, Professor Willard of Cambridge 
and Mr. Edmund T. Dana. This volume was well received, 
and gave him a place among the first poets of his country. 
The smaller poems in that edition extend as far as page 289 of 
the present volume. 

Beside the long and serious illness through which he passed, 
his spirit was destined to suffer a deeper wound by the death of 
Mrs. Allston, in London, during the same year. These events 
gave to his mind a more earnest and undivided interest in his 
spiritual relations, and drew him more closely than ever before 
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to his religious duties. He received the rite of confirmation, 
and through life was a devout adherent to the Christian doctrine 
and discipline. 

The character of Mr. Allston's religious feelings may be gath- 
ered, incidentally, from many of his writings. It is a subject to 
be treated with the reserve and delicacy with which he himself 
would have had it invested. Few minds have been more thor- 
oughly imbued with belief in the reality of the unseen world ; 
few have given more full assent to the truth, that " the things 
which are seen are temporal, the things which are not seen are 
eternal." This was not merely an adopted opinion, a convic- 
tion imposed upon his understanding ; it was of the essence of 
his spiritual constitution, one of the conditions of his rational 
existence. To him, the Supreme Being was no vague, mystical 
source of light and truth, or an impersonation of goodness and 
truth themselves ; nor, on the other hand, a cold rationalistic 
notion of an unapproachable executor of natural and moral 
laws. His spirit rested in the faith of a sympathetic God. His 
belief was in a Being as infinitely minute and sympathetic in 
his providences, as unlimited in his power and knowledge. Nor 
need it be said, that he was a firm believer in the central truths 
of Christianity, the Incarnation and Redemption ; that he turned 
from unaided speculation to the inspired record and the visible 
Church ; that he sought aid in the sacraments ordained for the 
strengthening of infirm humanity, and looked for the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the life of the woi'ld to come. 
. After a second residence of seven years in Europe, he re- 
turned to America in 1818, and again made Boston his home. 
There, in a circle of warmly attached friends, surrounded by a 
sympathy and admiration which his elevation and purity, the 
entire harmony of his life and pursuits, could not fail to create, 
he devoted himself to his art, the labor of his love. 

This is not the place to enumerate his paintings, or to speak 
of his character as an artist. His general reading he continued 
to the last, with the earnestness of youth. As he retired from 
society, his taste inclined him to metaphysical studies, the more, 
perhaps, from their contrast with the usual occupations of his 
mind. He took particular pleasure in works of devout Christian 
speculation, without, however, neglecting a due proportion of 
strictly devotional literature. These he varied by a constant re- 
currence to the great epic and dramatic masters, and occasional 
reading of the earlier and the living novelists, tales of wild ro- 
mance and lighter fiction, voyages and travels, biographies and 
letters. Nor was he without a strong interest in the current 
politics of his own country and of England, as to which his 
principles were highly conservative. 

Upon his marriage with the daughter of the late Judge Dana, 
in 1830, he removed to Cambridge, and soon afterwards began 
the preparation of a course of lectures on Art, which he intend- 
ed to deliver to a select audience of artists and men of letters 
in Boston. Four of these he completed. Rough drafts of two 
others were found among his papers, but not in a state fit for 
publication. In 1841, he published his tale of " Monaldi," a 
production of his early life. The poems in the present volume, 
not included in the volume of 1813, are, with two exceptions, 
the work of his later years. In them, as in his paintings of the 
same period, may be seen the extreme attention to finish, always 
his characteristic, which, added to increasing bodily pain and 
infirmity, was the cause of his leaving so much that is unfin- 
ished behind him. 



His death occurred at his own house, in Cambridge, a little 
past midnight on the morning of Sunday, the ninth of July, 
1843. He had finished a day and week of labor in his studio, 
upon his great picture of Belshazzar's Feast ; the fresh paint 
denoting that the last touches of his pencil were given to that 
glorious but melancholy monument of the best years of his later- 
life. Having conversed with his retiring family with peculiar 
solemnity and earnestness upon the obligation and beauty of a 
pure spiritual life, and on the realities of the world to come, he 
had seated himself at his nightly employment of reading and 
writing, which he usually carried into the early hours of the 
morning. In the silence and solitude of this occupation, in a 
moment, " with touch as gentle as the morning light," which 
was even then approaching, his spirit was called away to its 
proper home. 



TO OTTR SUBSCRIBERS. 



In laying this number pf the Bulletin before the subscribers 
to the New England Art Union, we feel it due to them to make 
some statement of our proceedings thus far, and to say some- 
thing of our future intentions. 

When we went into operation about the first of January, 1851, 
it was thought that we should be able to make the first distribu- 
tion near the season of the fall festival, Thanksgiving; but, 
being wholly ignorant how long it would take to get organized, 
and to bring the institution fully before the public, we did not 
allow ourselves sufficient time to accomplish the objects we had 
in view ; consequently we are now compelled to extend the day 
of distribution to the first Tuesday in April next. Another reason 
for extending the time is, that our engraving cannot possibly be 
finished before April, and it is extremely desirable to be able to 
give it to the subscribers, at or near the time of the general dis- 
tribution. 

The monthly issue of a Bulletin has caused much debate, 
and we believe it is generally conceded that, as it will divert so 
much of the funds from their legitimate object, viz., the encour- 
agement of artists, it will be better to omit it, and only issue an 
occasional one, when there is a necessity for it. We think we utter 
the sentiment of nearly all our subscribers, when we say that they 
would much prefer to increase the number of chances for paint- 
ings, or other works of art, to receiving a monthly Bulletin. We 
wish to husband our means as much as is practicable, in order 
to send forth to our subscribers as many works of art as is pos- 
sible. 

This is the plan of the London Art Union, the oldest and 
therefore the most experienced of all the Art Unions. That in- 
stitution sets the example of a careful, steady, and dignified 
course, and bends all its energies to the advancement of art, 
and the encouragement of native artists. This institution we 
profess to follow; our plan is like theirs, which was thought, 
after mature investigation of the different schemes, to be much 
the best, as being most likely to effect more in the quarter de- 
signed than any other. 

The great objects of our institution are, to give encourage- 
ment to artists, and to disseminate a general taste for works of 
art, throughout our country. There is unquestionably as much 
talent in the United States as in any other part of the world, and 
this only needs a fostering hand to bring forth glorious results. 
In Europe, artists have the patronage of the very wealthy ; there 



